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THE MELANESIAN POSSESSIVES AND A STUDY IN 

METHOD 

By SIDNEY H. RAY 

IN the American Anthropologist for July-September, 1918, Mr. A. 
M. Hocart has selected some of the Melanesian and Polynesian 
words which indicate possession as a "point of grammar" 
upon which to base a criticism of the two schools of enquirers who 
have used them as proofs and illustrations of their theories. One 
set of theorists, called by Mr. Hocart the "psychologists," regards 
the number and complexity of the Melanesian possessive words as 
the result of a defect in the power of abstraction. "The savage 
mind can conceive the possession of a leg, the possession of a house, 
the possession of a drink; it cannot conceive possession pure and 
simple." The second set of theorists regard these possessive words 
as evidence of culture-fusiort brought about by "the accidents of 
history and the force of environment." 

The first set of these theories has been discussed at length by 
Mr. Hocart in an article on the "Psychological Interpretation of 
Language." ^ The second is that propounded by Dr. Rivers in 
the "History of Melanesian Society." ^ 

The present note is not intended to directly support or condemn 
either of these two theories. Yet it may be said that the writer 
is in general accord with Mr. Hocart's statement "that these 
savages, so called, are perfectly capable of expressing abstract ideas 
at least equal to that of possession in general." ' The present writer 

^British Journal of Psychology, vol. V, pt. 3,Noy., 1912. 
2 W. H. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, vol. n. 
' A Point of Grammar, p. 267. 
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also believes that there is a fusion of cultures in Melanesia which 
may be measured by the languages, though not precisely in the 
way suggested by Dr. Rivers. 

The notes which follow are intended to point out that the 
method chosen by Mr. Hocart in his criticism of the two theories 
tends to obscure and invalidate his explanation of the possessive 
words. In his desire to avoid prolixity he has confined his evidence 
to that provided mainly by the Fijian language, although the 
maxim ex uno disce omnes is totally inapplicable to linguistics, and 
the explanation of these words can only be deduced from a con- 
sideration of their use throughout the Pacific islands. When 
referring to the psychological theorists Mr. Hocart says : 

The Melanesia!! and Polynesian possessives are not multiplied beyond need, but 
every one is indispensable.^ 

He goes on to say. 

In the examples selected by the psychologist to illustrate his theory one posses- 
sive would do as well as three or four; but we have no right to judge an idiom by 
a few examples picked out at random.^ 

And yet he has judged the Melanesian and Polynesian methods of 
expressing the idea of possession by examples from one language 
in each region. Also in criticizing the culture-fusion theory that 
the different methods of denoting possession indicate different 
cultures, he states that this theory "practically makes no attempt 
at explaining the form." ' Yet his own explanations do not, as 
will be shown later, fully account for the Melanesian forms of 
expressing possession. He says: 

The test of a good theory is that it explains every detail naturally by its own re- 
sources, without calling to its aid vain suppositions to fill the gaps. A theory 
of these possessions should account both for their form and for all the peculiarities 
of their use.* 

The present writer accepts this test for all that follows. The 
examples are drawn from more than thirty years' study of the 
linguistic problems of the Indo-Pacific region. 

' Loc. cit., p. 266. 

• Loc. cit., p. 266. 
' Loc. cit., p. 268. 

* Loc. cit., p. 268. 
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The Melanesian Possessives 

In Melanesian languages there are two methods of expressing 
possession : 

1. A pronoun follows, or is suffixed to, the name of the object 
possessed. 

2. A word or particle, called a possessive, precedes the name of 
the object possessed and this word has the pronoun following, or 
suffixed to, it. The form of the possessive varies according to the 
nature of the object possessed. 

I repeat here the Fijian examples given by Mr. Hocart, and have 
added the ordinary pronouns in a separate column. 

I 2 3 4 5 

1st per -nggu nonggu kenggu menggu hoi au, au 

2nd per -mu nomu kemu memu ko iko, ko 

3rd per.'. . . . .-reo nana kena mena ko koya 

1st inclus. . . . -nda nonda kenda menda koi kenda, enda 

1st exclus.. . .-ikeimami neimami keimami meimami koi keimami, keimami 

2nd -muni ' nomuni kemuni memuni koi ketnuni, kemuni, ni 

3rd -ndra nondra kendra mendra ko ira, ira, ra 

The dialectical Fijian series with ne or instead of no, and the 
Hawaiian (Polynesian) with no, na, and are also quoted. 

Fiji 2. nenggu, nemu, nena, etc. 

2. nggou, omu, ona, etc. 

Hawaiian 2. no'u, nou, nona, etc. 

2. na'u, nau, nana, etc. 

also o'u, ou, ona, etc' 

The first series is, in Fijian, suffixed to nouns of relationship, parts 
of the- body, and parts of things. The second series is used with 
things possessed or made use of. The third series is used with 
things destined for, or things to be eaten. The fourth series is 
used with things to be drunk. 

The Suffixed Pronoun 
The second, third, and fourth series are merely the first attached 
to monosyllabic particles instead of being stuck directly on to the 

' Loc. cit., p. 272. 
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noun.' The words in the first series are said to be not really 
possessive but personal pronouns. This is so far true, that in 
some Melanesian languages the ordinary personal pronouns which 
correspond to the Fijian in column 5 are used in the same way. 
Thus in Saa, Solomon islands, ama-ku "my father," but poro ineu, 
"my husband," and in Lau, Solomon islands, ie nau, "my mother," 
maa nau, "my father." In these ineu and nau are the personal 
pronouns corresponding to the Fijian au.^ 

In Melanesian languages generally it is only in the singular 
number that the suffixed pronouns represented by the Fijian -nggu, 
-mu, -na differ from the personal pronouns used as subjects or 
objects of verbs. In the plural number the suffixed pronouns 
appear as shortened forms of the ordinary pronouns and thus 
there is often an identity in the pronoun used as suffix, and that 
used with the verb as in Mr. Hocart's example yava-nda, "our 
leg" and nda lako, "let us go." But this identity does not occur 
in the singular number where representatives of the Fiji nggu, 
mu, and na are never used as the subjects of verbs and are only 
used to denote possession.' 

The suffixed pronoun is said to be a personal pronoun in apposi- 
tion. When a Fijian says yava-nda he says in effect not "our leg" 
but "leg we." * But in no Melanesian language does the pronoun 
in apposition come after its poun, unless it be the subject of a verb. 
Here are some examples from various places, the first word being 
the pronoun: Solomon islands: Florida., igami na lei mane tarai, 
"we, the teachers;" Ulawa, iami mai inoni, "we, the men;" 
Santa Cruz: ningge le Deni, "we, people (of) Deni." Banks 
islands: ikamam ira vatogo ngang, "we, teachers." New Hebrides: 
Malo, kamim mara Malo, "we, men (of) Malo." New Guinea: 
Wedau, taumi mai Wedau, "you, belonging to Wedau." 



^ Loc. cit., p. 272. 

* It should be noted that the possessive idea expressed in amaku is not the same 
as that in i>oro ineu. 

» In languages where the verbal pronouns have some such forms as the Nguna 
nae, Aurora Is. ni, Tanna in (all New Hebrides) the process of abbreviation has resulted 
in an apparent likeness but never an identity with the suffix na or «. 

* Loc. cit., p. 272. 
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Examples of noun and pronoun in apposition as subject of the 
verb: 
Solomon islands: Florida, Magutu} igoe^ to^ gilala; Ysabel 

Velepuhi '/ ho ' gidhadha;^ Saa Alaha ^ ineul^ ioe ^ ni^ o^ 

manalainie * taane. ° 
New Hebrides: Nguna Nawota^! nigo^ ku^ atae^ a'; Tanna 

Yema-asori ^, ik ^ ik ^-erkuren^ 
New Guinea: Motu Biagugu^ eV oi^ o^ dibamu*; Wedau 

Bada V tarn ^ u^ nonori.'^ 

All these phrases translate the Fijian iko ^, saka V ko^ sa^ 
kila*, the English "Sir! (or chief) thou knowest." (i, Chief; 
2, thou; 3, verb particle; 4, know; 5, oh; 6, my; 7, it; 8, demon- 
strative; 9, indeed.) 

The statement that the possessive expressed by the suffixed 
pronoun implies partial identity' does not apply to Melanesian 
languages generally. It is true that a Fijian can never say vale-na, 
for "his house," because a house is never part of anybody and the 
pronoun is suffixed in Fijian only to words naming relationships, 
parts of the body or parts of things. But other Melanesians can 
say vale-na, e.g., Florida, Solomon islands, and the equivalent for 
"his house" shows in many Melanesian languages the suffixed pro- 
noun. Thus Ysabel, vathe-gna; Banks islands, ima-na; Santo- 
Nogogu imwo-na. Many other possessions, such as beds, persons, 
weapons, and places are used with the suffixed pronouns in various 
languages, and these cannot possibly be regarded as implying partial 
identity of the possessor and the possessed. 

If the suffixed pronoun, then, be not a pronoun in apposition, 
and not an expression of partial identity of the possesser and 
possessed, what is it? The answer is found in the common Melane- 
sian syntax by which a word immediately following a noun qualifies 
it either as an adjective or a genitive. Nda in yava-nda is therefore 
either "leg our" or "leg of us," just as the Fijian mata "company" 
may be qualified by the noun mbete "priest"; in a mata mbete, 
"a priestly company;" or su "basket" may be qualified by ika 
"fish," in a su ika "a basket fished," i.e., supplied or filled with 

' Loc. cit., p. 270. 
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fish. The Fijian a sanggd'- vatu^, "a stone'^ jar" ^ is translated in 
the Solomon islands by the Florida na popo vatu, Mala, hou atea 
hau; Ysabel, na tabili gahira; all having the word for "stone" 
following its noun. It may be noted here that many languages 
which, unlike Fiji, may take a pronoun suffixed to words which 
are not names of relationships, still have the qualifying word or 
words following the noun, and the use of a prepositional or verbal 
phrase causes no difference in position. Compare the exact con- 
cordance in the succession of qualifying words in the following 
phrase. 

Fijian: Na vtia ni kau nga sa tu e loma ni were. 

The fruit of tree stands in middle of garden. 

Ysabel: Na sagaro i gai kori hotagi-gna na taliao. 

The fruit of tree in its-middle the garden. 

Nguna: Na wa ni na kau waina e ndoko mwaleopuio ni roara. 

The fruit of the tree that it stands-in middle of garden. 

Mota: woai tape tangae alo vatitne utag. 

The fruit belonging-to tree in middIe-o£ garden. 

This insistence on the position of the qualifying word has a 
bearing on the position of the separate possessives in Melanesian 
and Polynesian, as will be seen later on. 

The Possessive Particles 

According to Mr. Hocart the first part of the possessive words 
n-onggu, ne-nggu, ke-nggu, me-nggu is "an article or a preposition." * 
He says "both answers are right, for in Melanesian and Polynesian 
the article and the preposition run into one another." It is not 
clear from the last statement whether he means that articles become 
prepositions or whether he means that articles are used preceding 
or combined with prepositions. The first does not appear in any 
collective view of the languages but the second, i.e., the article 
preceding the word used as a preposition, is fairly common through- 
out Melanesia. 

In Melanesian languages many prepositions are in their primary 
sense nouns. That they are so is shown by their use with the 

' op. cit., p. 273. 
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article preceding or they may themselves like any other nouns be 
preceded by a preposition.^ 

The prepositions which resemble the first part of the possessive 
words in Fijian are cited by Mr. Hocart. I quote them with some 
remarks on their distribution. 

1. "0 means 'of throughout Polynesia." This is not found 
as a preposition meaning " of " in Melanesia. It may be represented 
by u in Ancityum in the words used as possessives, u-nyak, u-nyum, 
un. In Tanna o means "to" or "for." The a of Polynesia 
meaning "of," is not found as a genitive preposition in Melanesia 
but is locative "in" or "at," and corresponds to the Fijian e. But 
a is found as a possessive in the New Hebrides (Nguna a-ginau, 
a-ninggo, a-neana) prefixed to the full pronouns and in San Cristoval 
as a-gu, a-mu, a-na. It is also in New Guinea, in Wedau a-u, 
a-m, a-na. 

2. " Ne means 'of in high Fijian before proper names, in 
Rotuman before common nouns." In Melanesia ne means "of" 
only in Ambrim. It is not used as a possessive in Melanesia except 
in Fijian. {Cf. 4, below.) 

3. "Ni'is'oV in Fijian before common nouns." In the Solomon 
islands ni is also the preposition "of" and in the same region is 
also used as the stem of the possessive. 

4. " iVa and wo mean 'of in Hawaiian, Tahitian," etc. iVa is 
found in Melanesia as the preposition "of" only in a few languages 
of the Solomons and in the Bismarck archipelago. In the New 
Hebrides it does not mean "of" except in Epi. As a possessive it 
is found only in Ulawa, Lakona of the Banks group, and in Epi, 
New Hebrides. Here it is probably the same as the Fijian ne. 
No is never a preposition in Melanesia but is found as a possessive 
in the Banks islands, Santa Cruz group, and the New Hebrides. 
It is not found in the Solomons. 

5. "Ke in Fijian means 'for' before proper nouns. In certain 
dialects it also means 'to,' 'towards' before common nouns." 
Ke or ge does not appear among prepositions in Melanesia. But 

'For examples, cf. Codrington, Melanesian Languages, pp. 151-155, and Sidney 
H. Ray, Report of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. iii. 
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the Fijian ke probably represents the possessive ga (sometimes ka, 
or a) which is very common in Melanesia and is everywhere used 
exactly like the Fijian ke. 

6. "Ki means 'to' inmost Fijian dialects as in Tongan, Maori," 
etc. In the New Hebrides the preposition ki or gi is instrumental. 
It is never found as a possessive. 

7. The fourth series, i.e., menggu, memu, mena, is said to be 
obscure and is "left out of consideration." This is in fact the 
least obscure of all these words, me being the Fijian equivalent of 
ma used as a possessive in the New Hebrides, Banks islands, and 
Bismarck archipelago. 

It should be noted that all these prepositions are not found in 
the possessive words of Fiji and Polynesia. Those which seem 
identical with the particle forming the possessive are only four, 
in Lau Fijian and Polynesian, no in Mbau Fijian and Polynesian; 
ne in Fijian and Rotuman, and ke in Fijian. 

The Hawaiian possessives o-na or a-na, "of him;" ko-na or 
ka-na, "his;" no-na or na-na, "for him;" are also quoted as 
though prepositions of different meanings, though they differ only 
in syntactical use. It should have been noted also that ko-na, 
ka-na, are merely o-na, a-na, with the article ke prefixed to show 
that only one object is possessed.' In other Polynesian languages 
the construction is the same although the article is different: thus 

Samoan: le or se article: lona, lana or sotia, sana his. 
Tongan: ae, ha, ko article: aena, hadna, hono. 
Maori : fe article : iona, tana his. 

The function of an article is to define a noun, to point it out or 
distinguish it as a noun, hence the presence of the article with the 
possessive word shows that it is in native thought a noun. The 
Fijian possessive words are also used with the article: a nona 
(or nena) wai, a kena wai, a mena wai, "his liquid," in Mbau. 

The Melanesians have not supplied the want of a possessive 
pronoun by a prepositional phrase "of him," "for him," but have 
classified their possessions in various categories and used a general, 
non-particularized noun such as the English "possession" or 
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"chattel," "eatable" or "drink," which stands as a representative 
of its class. For clearness of speech this general noun requires 
definition and hence it is followed in the place of the adjective by an 
explanatory word or phrase. Mr. Hocart tries to explain a diffi- 
culty in his theory by a supposition. 

The difficulty is that if these words "are really nothing but 
pronouns with prepositions they ought to occupy the same position 
in the sentence as nouns with prepositions," but "in Fijian and 
kindred tongues possessives do not behave like prepositions followed 
by pronouns or nouns." ^ This is explained by the supposition 
that "in the parent language of Polynesian and Melanesian the 
dependent noun or pronoun could stand either before or after the 
principal word." ^ 

There is no difficulty if we regard the possessive words as nouns, 
and hence there is no necessity for a supposition. The Fijian 
sentences quoted are typical of Melanesian A vale ne i Rasolo, 
"the house of Rasolo;" A nona vale, "his house." In the first 
example the principal noun a vale, "a house" is explained, it is 
ne i Rasolo the "property of Rasolo." In the second example the 
principal noun a nona, "his property" is explained, it is a "house." 

The examples from Hawaiian show no contradiction. 

Ka hale o ke ali'i, "the house of the chief," i.e., "the chief's pos- 
session (is) a house." 

Ko ke ali'i hale, "the chief's house," i.e., "the house (which is) 
the chief's property." 
And with the pronouns : 

Ka hale o makou; "the house of us," i.e., "our possession (is) a 
house." 

Ko makou hale, "our house," i.e., "the house (is) our property." ' 
The position of the possessive word is entirely a matter of em- 

' Op. cit., p. 274. 

2 Op. cit., p. 275. 

' Mr. Hocart's first two examples are wrongly quoted. (C/. Andrew's Grammar 
of the Hawaiian Language, p. 34.) In the first he has ka for ke the article before ali'i. 
This is unimportant as the articles ka and ke are interchangeable. In the second 
the article with ali'i has changed places with the possessive and made an unmeaning 
phrase. 
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phasis. In Polynesian the predicate comes first in the sentence 
and is usually identified with the most emphatic word in the sen- 
tence. Cf. for example the Maori : 

Noku te whare nui, "the large house is mine (noku)." 

He whare nui toku, "mine is a large house {he whare nui)." 

He nui toku whare, "my house is a large {place) {nui)." 

If a house be enquired about, Tehea whare?, "which house?" 
the answer may be : Te whare kowhatu, " the stone house ; " te whare 
kuri, "Kuri's house," or, he whare noku, "a house belonging to 
me," with the words distinguishing whare following it. But if the 
query be: Towai whare?, "Whose house?" or No wai tera whare?, 
"Whose property is that house?" the answer may be: No Kuri 
tera whare, "that house is Kuri's property," or, Ko toku whare tera, 
"that house is my property," or, (as above). Noku te whare, "the 
house is mine." In these the ownership is the emphatic part of 
the sentence and so comes first. 

In both Melanesian and Polynesian languages the possessive 
nouns have prepositions preceding them which would not be the 
case if they were themselves prepositions. Some examples are: 
Fijian: na lewe ni nona vale, "the people of his house;" ki nona 
vale, "to his house;" e nona vale, "in his house;" kei na nona lewe, 
"for his people." Banks islands: ape non a vavakae, "about his 
strength;" alo nor pa,ito, "in their shed;" nan mom a lea, "from 
thy law;" mun mok o vavae, "through my word." Maori: nga 
huM au mahi, "the results (fruits) of thy labor;" kei tona ringa, 
"in his hand;" e matauria ana ahau e aku, " I am known by mine;" 
i to ratou ropu, "in theit company." ^ 

The common use of the possessive in Melanesian languages 
without any other noun, equivalent to the English "mine," "thine," 
etc., when it may be subject or object of a verb is another evidence 
of its being actually a noun. Cf. Fijian: erau na nonggu, "mine 
are the two," " they two are wiwe; " sanonggun ga," it is mine ovXy;" 
sa nona na vale, " the house is his." Banks islands: Hone te namona, 
"that will be his," anona lama, "his is the sea." 

' The prepositions are: Fijian, ni, ki, e; Banks islands, ape, alo, nan, mun; Maori, 
o, kei, e, i. 
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Another reason for regarding these words as primarily nouns 
and not prepositions is to be found in the number and variety of 
similarly used classificatory words in the languages of Melanesia 
and Micronesia. I note some among many languages, giving 
examples in the first person singular only. 

Banks' islands: nok o wose, "my paddle;" mok o vavae, "my 
word;" gak o nam, "my yam (to eat) ;" mak o pei, "my water (to 
drink) ;" o tanun anak, "a man of mine, my man;" tak i tasik, "my 
mate my brother;" ;^w/a^ 50W, "my money." (Suffix pronoun -^, 
"my.") Espiritu Santo: (Malo island) noku tamalogi, "my ser- 
vant;" gaku mbaigo, "my breadfruit;" makuiou, "my sugar cane;" 
bulaku ugai, "my trees." (Suffix pronoun -ku, "my.") Tanna: 
nuk senak, "the yam my food," nak uk, "my food yam," suk ui, 
"my drink water." A coconut may be either sabasak, i. e., my 
fruit, it has grown on a tree belonging to me, or I intend to plant it: 
sanumak, i.e., my drink, as I intend to drink it: senak, i.e., my 
food, as I intend to eat it: or seiau, my property that I may keep 
or dispose of as I choose. (Suffix pronoun -ku or au, my.) lai 
(the Melanesian language of Uvea island in the Loyalty group) 
has more of these expressions than any other Melanesian language : 
hack kumara, "my food potato;" anyik hele, "my possession knife;" 
beUk wanu, "my coconut (to drink);" halek buaka, "my chattel 
pig;" ok buaka, "my pig (carried as a burden);" ik nyei, gak nyei, 
"my field;" dek gelhen, "my path;" tanguk tang, "my bag;" 
tabuk lap, "my seat;" umuk uma, "my house," umuk op, "my 
cave;" hwak hofuj, "my saying." (Suffix pronoun -k "my.") 

In Micronesian languages this classification, by possessives is also 
common. Thus a is found indicating a simple possession in all the 
islands from the Carolines to the Gilbert group, and each language 
has various ways of classifying the objects possessed. In Ponape na 
with suffixed pronouns indicates an article specially valuable or 
closely connected with the possessor: nai kapit, "my knife;" nai 
jokau, "my kava;" but ai paut, "my wife." In other Micronesian 
languages the possessives are still more numerous and are used for 
food, drink, animal property, and houses or land. Some examples 
from Kusaie (Strong's island) appear thus: lorn sik, "my house;" 
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met tumuk, "my husband;" mwen nutig, "my child;" met kulanshap 
luk, "my servant;" nine kiuk, "my mother;" mutan kiuk, "my 
wife." Some of these words though possessives only in Kusaie are 
elsewhere separate nouns. Thus tumu is the common tama, 
"father;" met tumuk, "my father man, my husband;" but papa 
tumuk, "my father." Nutig is the common natuk, "my child," 
and kiu shows the common word for the pandanus mat kie, here 
used of something to lie on, as kulus kiuk, "my bed." 

In Micronesia this excess of classification is extended to other 
words, especially to demonstratives and numerals. 

Survivals and Possessives 

From the Hawaiian and Polynesian examples already given it 
is plain that a theory of survivals is not needed to explain the 
position of the possessives in Polynesian. Neither is it necessary 
to explain the Melanesian use, where the preceding possessive 
remains a noun and the following possessive tends to lose its dis- 
tinctly nominal character and become identified with the preposi- 
tion. Some notes follow on Mr. Hocart's "survivals." 

The Lauan a medha ona, "the cause of it," "the reason why," 
is not fully explained,^ but as the phrase is said to be "not a living 
usage," but "a solitary example, occurring in a set formula,"" 
it may belong to the same category as the language used in songs 
and invocations, which throughout Melanesia differs from the 
ordinary speech chiefly in variations of construction and the use 
of strange words.' 

In Rotuma ri on fata, "house of him, this man," on is used 
with the personal noun /a, "man" instead of the preposition ne 
as in hu ne oi, "root of a tree." Before common nouns on means 
"his," on ri, "his house." The Rotuman language is such a mixture 

1 In the Lau dialect medha means "thing" as a medha i ei, "this thing." Cause is 
usually indicated by the preposition i, "at" (Mbau e); Lau: i na medha i ei, "at this 
thing, for this cause;" Mbau: e na vuku ni ka onggo, "at the knowledge of this thing," 
"because of this." The possessive may be used in Lau: i na omudou tawa kila, "at 
your not knowing, because ye know not." 

2 A. M. Hocart, op. cit., p. 277. 

'Cf. Codrington. Melanesian Languages, p. 308; Sidney H. Ray, Journal 
Anthropological Institute, 1897, p. 436 ff; Calvert, Fiji and the Pijians, p. 98 ff. 
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of Melanesia!! and Polynesian that the two chief authorities on the 
languages^ do not agree upon its classification. It is evidently 
corrupted by the imposition of a Polynesian dialect on a Melanesian 
(or vice versa) in comparatively recent times. For this reason its 
forms obviously cannot be used as examples of survival in Mela- 
nesian or Polynesian. The phrase ri on fata corresponds to the 
common Melanesian idiom, as, e.g., Florida na vale-na na tinoni, 
" the house of the man," lit. the "house his the man," but Rotuman 
having no suffix pronoun has copied the idiom by using the Poly- 
nesian possessive, thus ri on, "house-his." With regard to the 
Eddystone island. wa mani tana, "his basket," ^ compared with the 
Wallis island ko tana fa'e, "his mother," it cannot be said that 
the word tana has the same origin in each language. The Wallis 
island possessive word tana is the same as the Maori, etc., tana, 
Hawaiian kana, and is composed of te, article, a possessive and na 
pronoun. The Eddystone tana is probably formed by the suffix 
pronoun na from ta, the noun-preposition which is common in 
Ysabel, New Georgia, etc., as, e.g., tagna in Ysabel na manu tagna 
parako, "the birds belonging to it, the air," or as tanisa in New 
Georgia vetu tanisa, "house belonging to him." The position of 
the possessives varies in the same region, as, e.g., in New Georgia: 
vetu tanisa or nana vetu, "his house," nggua vetu, "my house," 
mua vetu, "thy house." The last two correspond to the ninggua, 
nimua of Ysabel and Florida which make the New Georgia and 
Eddystone island forms appear as abbreviations. 

Culture Fusion 

And now a final word as to the Culture Fusion theory. It is 
significant that the possessive words are most numerous in the 
southern New Hebrides where the ordinary vocabulary and gram- 
mar differ most from the common Melanesian. They are also 
numerous in the eastern Micronesian region where the vocabulary 

' "The language can by no means be classed with those of the eastern Pacific, 
but must be ranked as Melanesian." Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 402. 
" Het Rotuma is klaarblijkelijk een Polynesisch dialekt, in spijt van de bewering van 
Codrington." Kern. Bijdr. t.d. Taal-, Land-, en Kunde Se Volg. II. Klankverwisseling 
in de Maleisch-Polynesische Talen. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 277. 
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varies greatly. But in the Melanesian islands nearest to Polynesia, 
in Polynesia itself, and in New Guinea, that is, in the islands nearest 
to the Indonesian region, and where the racial type approximates 
most to the Indonesian, the possessive words are few. In Indonesia 
itself they appear only in Malagasy, eastern Borneo, and a few 
other places. Are these words then, the survival of a linguistic 
habit of the primitive Melanesians, or a relic of the speech of some 
earlier population which occupied the islands before the Mela- 
nesians? 

There are traces of the tendency to noun classification in several 
of the primitive languages of the Indo-Pacific region.* In the 
only region outside New Guinea where these languages have been 
able to resist the Melanesian and retain their own grammar, it is 
noteworthy that one group, that of southeast Bougainville elabor- 
ates the classification of nouns to a very great extent.^ For example, 
in Nasioi, one of these languages, nouns are divided into more than 
twenty classes by a suffixed article, and the numerals, demonstra- 
tives, adjectives, and possessives have to agree with them. Thus: 
pava, "house;" pava nava, "house one;" pavanava nkanava, "house 
my;" pava nava dakana, "house they." But it is: minto nkana, 
"work my;" mintong dakana, "work they;" and mpana vang, 
"bow my;" and so on, the possessive changing its termination in 
concord with the noun. 

In this connection it might be possible to regard the Melanesian 
possessives as survivals of a Prae-Melanesian habit of classifying 
things possessed. But the use of the general noun before the 
name of the possession, as a possessive, or its use after the noun, 
where it tends to become a preposition cannot be regarded as 
survivals but belong to the common and widespread usage of 
Melanesian speech. 

Ilford, England 



' Reports of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. iii, pp. 28, 58, 310, 339, 524. 
'C/. Anthropos, vol. vii, 1912. 



